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Built to provide freedom 
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Bata shoes for children are 
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to grow. Snug-fitting heel. 
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comfort with miles of 
wear. Bring your children 
in for a pair. Today. 
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The Meaning 


[eins Day is when we take 
time to think about the fact 
that we are an independent nation. 
For all our young readers, this needs 
fo be explained, for 1947 was a 
long time ago. 


Is there a servant in your neigh- 
hour’s house? Yes? Good. Your 
neighbour is not cruel towards him 
—as long as he does his work fast 
and is respectful. The servant must 
always stand in the master’s pres- 
ence, and jump to open the door and 
carry the bag when the boss goes 
out. The servant even goes on “holi- 
day” when the family does—to do 
the cooking and cleaning. That is 
what it is like for a country to be 
not independent. The master-coun- 
iry tells it what to do and when to 
do it. 


That is what India was like be- 
fore 1947. When Britain went to 
war with one of i's European rivals, 
India had to fight, and to pay for it, 
too. When the British economy was 
weak, India suffered. When India 
had a good harvest, British mer- 
chants made good sales. An English- 
man was a first class citizen in India 
and Indians were second class citi- 
zens in their own country. 


Most of our readers belong to 
families which have greatly bene- 
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of Independence 


fitted from independence—in the 
higher government service, in busi- 
ness firms, in law, medicine and so 
on. Most of these jobs did not exist 
before Independence, and are there 
because of the very great growth of 
our economy since | 


But there are many others for 
whom things have not changed at 
all with 25 years of independence. 
These are not the poor people you 
see—most of the poorer people in 
cities have jobs and are improving 
their position quite fast; I am speak- 
ing of the poor people whom you 
don’t see. In the backward or tribal 
areas of Mysore, Andhra, Madhya 
Pradesh, Maharashtra, Gujarat, 
Rajasthan, UP, Orissa, Bihar, there 
are millions upon millions of people 
who live on onions and chillies, for 
whom collecting firewood for cook- 
ing a meal is a full day’s work. 


These are the people whom we 
must remember as we sing Jana Gana 
Mana and pledge ourselves to make 
sacrifices for the motherland. Many 
of these tribes are far older than the 
races to which we “average Indians” 
belong. India is their land actually, 
which our ancestors took from them. 
We owe them also a full share in 
“Independence”. 

Your EbDITOR 
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Patriot and Prophet 


August 15 marks the birth centenary of Sri Aurobindo Ghose, a many sided genius who 
played a great part in the achievement of freedom by our country. 


AS a child, Aurobindo was brought up 

in the western style and educated in 
a mission school at Darjeeling. At seven he 
was sent to England along with his two 
elder brothers. There he was taught every- 
thing in English, He learnt his mother 
tongue, Bengali, only much later, after 
his return to India. 

Aurobindo was a brilliant student at 
school and college, proficient in all subjects 
including Greek and Latin. He won many 
prizes and scholarships. On the advice of 
his elders, he appeared for the I. C. 5, ex- 
amination and passed the written test but 
was not selected because he did not know 
horse-riding. It was truly a blessing in dis- 
guise. A person of his genius was meant for 
a much greater role in the service of India 
and the spiritual world in general, His 
natural interest at that time was in langu- 
ages and poetry. 

Even when he was in England, he started 
thinking seriously about ways and means 
by which India could win freedom, He con- 
ferred with C. R. Das* and other Indian 
patriots who were then in England, 
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He returned to India and stayed in 
Baroda, Being a man of revolutionary 
thinking and dynamic action, he strongly 
felt that the Congress Party’s plans for 
achieving freedom were too tame. He also 
felt that a blind or lame leadership could 
never guide the people to any purposeful 
goal, and that the freedom movement could 
not be strong unless its spirit was infused 
into the minds and hearts of all the citizens 
of the country, 

He got in touch with Lokamanya Tilak 
and a few other patriots, and discussed 
with them stronger lines of action. He 
started raising an “army”, composed of 
men of his thinking, to ‘fight’for freedom, 
nonviolently, It preached to the people to 
non-cooperate with the government and 
boycott British goods in favour of Swa- 
deshi. They considered Tilak as _ the 
national leader, 

Aurobindo joined the service of the 
Maharaja of Baroda and then changed over 
to the Baroda College as Professor of 
English and French. In 1905 he was at- 


*See SUNSHINE, August 1968 


tracted to Calcutta by the upsurge of strong 
nationalist feelings created by the partition 
of Bengal*. He became the Principal of 
the National College, Calcutta, His writings 
and public speeches electrified the masses 
to fight for the freedom of their motherland. 

At this time, the famous Alipore Bomb 
Case took place. It was a series of attempts 
by some revolutionists to kill the Chief 
Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta, Kings- 
ford, who was very harsh in his judge- 
ments. 

Though Aurobindo had no part in it, 
the British officers made their government 
believe that only he could have dared io 
organise such an act. The fact was, the 
British police were worried about the large 
following Aurobindo had, and wished that 
he would be jailed or deported. The Goy- 
ernor of Bengal wrote to Lord Minto, Gov- 
ernor General: “He is the leader. He is 
regarded and spoken of by all... as the 
great Master. ... But he has kept himself, 
like a careful and valued general, out of 
sight of the ‘enemy’.” Thus, he was jailed, 
along with the other suspected ‘revolution- 
ists’, for one year. 

But, as the Governor himself had ex- 
pected, the Government could not prove that 
Aurobindo was guilty. The sensational case 
in the Alipore court went on for a year, 
with barrister C. R. Das defending Auro- 
bindo. The judge himself knew, even before 
the case started, that Aurobindo was a poet 
and literary man at heart, and not a violent 
revolutionary. No wonder, the Government 
lost the case. 

Some of Aurobindo’s followers were in 
favour of an armed revolt against the 
British, They even succeeded in securing 
promise of help from some foreign powers. 
But Aurobindo and his two powerful 


*Until 1905 the whole of Bengal (the present West 
Bengal and Bangladesh) and United Provinces were 
administered like one State. In 1905, for convenience 
of administration, Bengal was partitioned; Eastern 
Bengal (Dacca, Chittagong and Rajshahi) was joined 
to Assam to make one province, The remaining por- 
tion of Bengal and some parts of the Central Pro- 
vinces were together called the Province of Bengal. 


The Aurobindo Ashram in Pondicherry carries out 
several useful activities. Here we see a corner of 
the art studio. 


comrades, Tilak and Bipin Pal, strongly 
believed in non-violent resistance (as 
Gandhiji did, later). In fact, the famous 
principles of non-cooperation with the 
British Government, boycott of British 
and other foreign goods and Swadeshi were 
the ideas of Aurobindo. 

The British officers in India, however, 
continued to suspect Aurobindo as a con- 
stant source of danger. They impressed on 
their Government leaders in England that 
Aurobindo’s plans of action would ultim- 
ately force the British to quit India, But 
some eminent British statesmen and parlia- 
mentarians, who met Aurobindo, were very 
much impressed by his high culture and 
universal outlook. They spoke highly of 
him and opposed their government’s policy 
of trying to curb his activities and freedom. 

Aurobindo was pre-eminently a philos- 
opher, mystic and yogi. He often felt a 
divine call guiding or advising him on the 
course of action he should take. It is said 
that his spiritual and yogic powers gave 
him a superhuman shakti (strength) to 
work for the cause of freedom. 

In 1910, having come to know that the 
British authorities were planning to jail 
him, he left for Chandernagar. He got an 
“inner call” to proceed to Pondicherry 


(which was then the capital of the French 
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Our Camping Trip—2: 


by Mahema Devadoss 


The Grand Canyon and other Wonders 


N™ morning (19th) we drove to the 
south rim of the Grand Canyon, Our 
first glimpse of the Canyon (217 miles 
long and 9 miles wide) made us hold our 
breath. Standing on the plateau you look 
down into a chasm a mile deep and an 
ocean of colour, formed through millions 
of years of erosion and the twisting 
Colorado River which has cut through 
layers of sandstone, One is transported to 
another world . . . is this the earth or the 
mysterious underworld of Greek mytho- 
logy? Rising thousands of feet from its 
misty depths are huge islands of sandstone, 
the near ones crimson, while the wavy bands 
of colour grow softer further away. 

There is a rugged trail which goes right 
into the Canyon—to the very depths where 
the river flows fast. It is 9 miles down 
and the return climb 5000 ft uphill is the 
worst, Yet there were many young 
people doing it. There are also 
mule trips—which is the next 
best way to go down. We didn’t 
have time for either but we did 
take a short walk down (about 
114 miles!) and back. Gosh! 
that took two hours and oh, was 
so tiring! 

The next day we journeyed to 
the north rim of the Canyon— 
which was only 9 miles across as 
the crow flies, but 214 miles 
around to reach the other side. 


En route, the Kaibab Plateau 
is cool and moist, very different 
from the desert at its base. 
Gradually the dry lands gave 
way to shrubs and trees, Then we 
were in the midst of a forest of 
ponderosa pine, spruce, and 
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aspen. The road through this beautiful 
virgin forest, broken by grassy meadows 
was memorable. The north rim is about 
1000 ft. higher than the south and so from 
there you can see more, Many of the 
rock formations are like enormous sculp- 
tured temples and have names such as 
‘Shiva’ temple and ‘Vishnu’ temple! At 
the north rim we stayed in a log cabin, 
under the pines. It was very cozy inside 
and a change from tenting. 

In the evening we went to the rim of the 
Canyon and sat in a quiet spot watching 
the sun go down. The Grand Canyon takes 
on a different beauty as night falls and a 
misty haze descends on the gorges and the 
pinnacles of nature’s temples, The vermi- 
lions, reds and oranges in the rock layers 
change to shades of pink, purple and ultra- 
marine. 


Sketch to illustrate the structure of the Grand cayon: 
The only path across the Canyon is shown in black dotted lines. 
The dark line is the rim of the Canyon. The road we took is 
shown in dotted lines marked with arrows. The north rim, which 
is about 1000 ft. higher than the south rim, gets more rain, Hence 
it is lush and green while the south rim is comparatively dry. 
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It was with reluctance that we left the 
following morning for Yellowstone Park. 
A long journey lay ahead—but we did 
not feel too tired, as we saw such marvel- 
lous scenery en route, The Lion Park with 
most unusual rock formations was a 
special treat. The checker-board mountain 
that you see in the picture, has vertical 
lines formed by water erosion, of cracks 
made in the outer surface, The horizontal 
lines mark the bedding planes of ancient 
sand dunes laid down about 175 million 
years ago. 


We could not stop here for long but we 
listened to a slide talk at the visitors’ 
centre—which was superb. The narration 
was like poetry. Dulton, a geologist of the 
1880’s says this of Lion’s beauty: “In 
the nobility and beauty of the sculptures 
there is no comparison, , . There is an 
eloquence to their forms, which stirs the 
imagination with a singular power and 
kindles in the mind a glowing response.” 
And we heartily agreed with his view. 


Checker-board mountain 


We also saw the Bridal Veil water falls 
en route, Here, we went up the mountain 
in a cable car, As we went higher and 
higher the tier-like rock formations looked 
like abstract oil paintings. We drove 
further into the mountains . . . the winding 
road seemed endless, It was lonely and 
quiet and beautiful—the aspen trees 
threw long shadows all along the way. 
Finally we spotted the Timpanookee camp 
site. It was the wildest of grounds. The 
undergrowth was very thick and there 
was a rushing river behind our tent, tall 
trees and the roar of the winds. I wondered 
whether a bear would walk out of the 
woods any moment! 


The next day we drove about 300 miles 
and reached the Grand Teton hills, south 
of Yellowstone Park. The camp-site we 
stayed in was at the edge of a lake. The 
lofty peaks—blue grey pyramids of 214 
billion year-old rock, glacier carved— 
dominate this park. Most peaks here rise 
7000 feet and the highest point, perpetually 
snow covered, is 13,770 feet. There are 
numerous lakes, wild canyons, extensive 
forests of pine, spruce, fir, cotton wood and 
aspen, In spring time the willows and other 
trees awake from winter sleep and give a 
soft glow to the scene. We were told 
that in autumn the colours are spectacular. 
The scenes around us were so beautiful 
that we could have spent a month here! 
Cascading streams such as this one give 
way to alpine meadows. 


We drove into Yellowstone National 
Park, the following morning. Established 
in 1872, it is America’s and the world’s 
first national park! The area it covers is 
fantastic—3400 sq. miles overlapping 
into three states—Wyoming, Montana and 
Idaho, It is best known for its geysers and 
thermal areas . . . also for its wild life, 
elk, bison, moose in their natural habitat. 


The centre of the park is a broad vol- 
canic plateau, We looked at brilliant pools, 
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Old Faithful—the famous geyser of Yellowstone 
National Park 


delicate formations and bubbling mud 
geysers. The fountain “paint pots’”— 
have the appearance of bubbling paint 
emerging from the ground with a heavy 
“gluck, gluck, gluck” sound. A mud vol- 
cano blows out thick wet mud every now 
and then, The mammoth hot springs have 
a weird, other-worldly appearance like a 
scene on Mars or Jupiter. The hot springs 
leave a multi-coloured deposit on the rocks, 
criss-cross in effect and very beautiful. 
Yes we saw the large geyser “Old Faithful”. 
We had to wait over an hour, before it 
erupted to a height of about 140 ft. The 
eruptions occur 21-23 times per day, 
year after year. The towering column of 
water (10,000-12,000 gallons) has rushed 
out so regularly, that it is called “Old 
Faithful”. 

The water gets heated by contact with 
hot rock deep underground, As the hot 
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water rises, steam bubbles form, then grow, 
pushing water above them as they rise, 
forcing it out of the geyser, just as if the 
safety valve on a pressure cooker had 
blown. Boiling then starts at many points 
in the geyser system, producing steam so 
rapidly that it forces the water above it 
out of the geyser tube, producing an 
eruption. 

The first wild animal we saw was a 
moose, cutting across a lake; then a herd 
of elk grazing calmly among the sage 
bushes, But the most exciting was the sight 
of the monarch of the plain—the bison 
or wild buffalo. We stopped the car and 
had a good view. They are such magnif- 
cent creatures; really powerful looking. 
It is ironic that we did not see a single 
wild bear which is supposedly a common 
sight! Friends were surprised that we 
saw the rarer creatures and not the bear. 

There is a ‘Grand Canyon’ at Yellow- 
stone too, It is very different from the 
other. Here the gigantic slopes are mostly 
tinted in shades of yellow and the river 
winds in the depths below. We had a 
glimpse of the 309 ft, Yellowstone Falls 


too. 


CAMP SITES 

In the US there are national, state and 
private sites. While you drive, you decide on 
a camp-site (from maps and guide books) 
and then drive to it. If there is a vacant 
plot you just go and pitch your tent. There 
is a nominal fee. The conveniences pro- 
vided at the sites vary widely. Some are 
very primitive, but some have many modern 
conveniences close by (like shops, clothes- 
washing machines, hot showers, etc.) As 
a rule the camp-sites are very beautiful, 
often in the shade of pine trees, near 
gurgling sparkling streams. It was so joyous 
to wake up in the morning to see sun- 
light filtering through stately pines to the 
music of the nearby stream. Indeed camping 
is the best way to travel in this country. 

(to be continued’ 
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[! was towards the end of a very pleas- 

ant leave, which I had spent shooting on 
the Kosi river in North Bihar, that I first 
heard news of a big mugger. It was taking 
a heavy toll of human life and cattle around 
Roopholi Ghat, which lay a day’s journey 
upstream and on my route back, 

Next evening we reached the mugger’s 
haunts. Selecting a suitable site half a 
mile upstream of the ghat, we pitched camp. 
Shortly afterwards the ghatwalla, an intel- 
ligent Rajput, arrived and began unfolding 
a tale of terror which I found hard to 
believe. 

It appeared that the mugger first appear- 
ed about four months earlier when a young 
peasant, waiting for the ferry, decided to 
bathe in waist-deep water. “Sahib, he was 
there one minute and gone the next, and 
was never seen again; but I did see the tail 
of a mugger rise out of the water.” The 
very next day, and before the surrounding 
villages could be warned, the mugger seized 
a young woman while she was filling her 
vessel. Her body was found four miles 
downstream several days later and, apart 
from deep teeth marks on her right leg. it 
bore no evidence of injury. This pointed to 
the fact that the mugger was attacking at 
random and not for food, (One good meal 
will normally keep a mugger contented for 
many days.) 


Crafty Creature 


With human beings alerted, the mugger 
turned his unwelcome attention to cattle, 
seizing and drowning them whenever oppor- 
tunity occurred. Tiring of this, he began, 
with devilish cunning, to lie behind the 
thick bushes along the narrow towpath run- 
ning parallel to and close to the river. Hav- 
ing hidden himself, he would wait for an 
unsuspecting boatman to come along the 
path and then, with a flick of his powerful 
tail, knock the boatman into the river and 
dive in after the helpless and floundering 
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A_ CROCODILE ON 
THE RAMPAGE 


The Terror 
of 
Roopholi Ghat 


by L. A. George 


man who became an easy victim, All told, 
the mugger had accounted by now for three 
men, two women, two boys and five or six 
cattle. 

The Rajput went on to relate how the 
village folk had attempted to destroy the 
mugger by the only means available to them. 
A young goat was killed and its intestines 
were removed and replaced by poison, 
after which the belly was sewn up carefully. 
The bait was then placed upright near the 
water. In theory, the mugger is supposed to 
assume that the goat has come down to the 
water for a drink and does not hesitate to 
grab and swallow the deadly morsel, Al- 
though this method is usually successful, 
the Roopholi maneater was far too cunning 
to be taken in by such a trick. 

Driven to desperation, the villagers col- 
lected money and invited the only man with 
a gun within 25 miles—an ancient, bearded 
shikari with a single-barrel muzzle-loader 
of unknown age. This veteran duly came 
and, three days prior to my arrival, had 
succeeded, from a pit which he had dug and 
camouflaged 20 yards from the mugger’s 
favourite sunny spot, in placing a ball 
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The mugger, with a flick of his powerful tail knocked 
the unsuspecting boatman into the river 


neatly behind the mugger’s left shoulder. 
The mugger had tumbled back into the 
river and hadn’t been seen since. This could 
~— either mean that the shot had proved fatal 
or that the mugger had been scared off. I 
was inclined to accept the latter theory in 
view of the fact that a shoulder shot, es- 
pecially from a 12 bore, is hardly ever fatal 
to crocodiles, In any case, I did not see 
the mugger, and left to return to my work. 


More Victims 


The following winter found me on the 
Kosi again. On arrival I was warmly wel- 
comed by the same ghatwalla who proceed- 
ed to tell me that the maneater had ap- 
peared again a week after I had left the 
previous year, and was to be seen warming 
himself daily in his favourite place. Three 
more people and several cattle had been 
drowned, This year, thanks to a shallow 
inlet which had formed during the rains, 
the villagers and cattle did not have to go 
to the river for their water. Thus the only 
victim had been a Marwari youth who, be- 
ing a stranger to the locality, had boldly 
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plunged into the river for a bath and been 
caught almost immediately, The ghatwalla 
added that the mugger generally came out 
half a mile downstream on the slopes of 
the high eastern bank at about 10 a.m. and 
remained sunning himself until about 3 
p.m, As it was now after 4 p.m., there was 
no hope of sighting the mugger, so I decided 
to reconnoitre and plan for the next day. 

Accompanied by the ghatwalla I got into 
a boat and drifted down the eastern bank. 
The ghatwalla soon pointed out the mug- 
ger’s spot, which had a hard slippery sur- 
face formed by the creature’s weight and 
movements, Unfortunately, the bank sloped 
sharply down to the water, which was over 
25 feet deep near the bank. 


These discoveries were very disappoint- 
ing, since no matter what rifle I used or 
where I hit the mugger, its paroxysms would 
cause it to slide down into the water and 
he washed away by the current. I would 
therefore not know if my attempt to destroy 
the maneater had been successful. The only 
pleasing factor was that the river was not 
too wide and I could get to within 200 
yards of the mugger from the opposite 
bank. 

That night in camp I decided on my plan 
of action, For the first time in my life, I 
knew I should be forced to shoot not to kill 
but to wound, As my nickel-tipped bullets 
would not serve the purpose I had in mind, 
I carefully “Dum-Dummed” two of them. 
(Dum-Dum bullets break open on impact 
and cause a larger wound), 


The Trap 


The next morning called for more prep: 
arations. Two beatmen with ropes and har- 
poons were left on the eastern bank about 
200 yards downstream of the mugger’s 
basking spot, while two others similarly 
equipped remained with me on the western 
bank, It was a lovely January morning, 
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Amazing 


Bhakra 


Da he drives up from the thirsty plains 
of Punjab, the first view of the Bhakra 
Nangal project which meets the visitor’s eye 
is of the well-planned and neatly laid-out 
township of Nangal with its good roads, 
busy bazaar, schools, hospital, residential 
colonies and rest houses, A few miles fur- 
ther up he can see the V-shaped cut in the 
Sivalik foothills, where the mighty Dam 
stands, 

But the landscape was not always like 
this. Until as late as 1948 when work on 
the Dam project was started there were just 
a few tiny villages including Bhakra in 
Bilaspur District of Himachal Pradesh and, 
seven miles below it, Nangal in the Hoshi- 
arpur District of Punjab. The countryside 
was poor and the hillsides were barren, with 
the river Sutlej flowing past in a big curve, 
peaceful in winter and dry months, roaring 
and angry in the flood season, 

As it happened, the site for the Dam was 
discovered by chance, In 1908, Sir Louis 
Dane, then Governor of the Punjab, decided 
to come down the river Sutlej in a boat 
from near Simla to Rupar 50 miles below 
Bhakra, On the way he saw the Bhakra 
Gorge and noted its suitability for the loca- 
tion of a Dam. So he instructed his Chief 
Engineer to examine the possibility further, 
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But for some reason the proposal was not 
pushed on, It was only in 1948 after we had 
won our independence that it was taken up 
seriously, An American dam-building ex- 
pert of world fame, Mr. M. H. Slocum was 
engaged. He headed a team of foreign ex- 
perts and picked Indian engineers, and 
work on the project started with tremendous 
enthusiasm, Over 300 engineers and 13,000 
skilled and unskilled workmen were engag- 
ed. This huge force worked round the 
clock, day and night to complete the Dam 
in fourteen years. Its dedication ceremony 
was performed on 22nd October 1963 by 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru. 


Three times the Qutb Minar 


The complete Dam is truly massive. A 
few facts about it will give an idea of its 
size. It is the highest gravity Dam in the 
world and is 740 ft. high from river level, 
i.e., three times the height of the Qutb 
Minar in Delhi, Though its length at river 
level (the bottom of the V) is only 325 ft. 
the top is 1,700 ft. long, The top also hap- 
pens to be 1,700 ft. above sea-level, The 


Above: The completed dam as we see it today, At 
the foot are seen the two main Power Houses, one 
partially hidden by a jutting hill, 
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weight of seven hundred feet of water pres- 
ses against the foot of the Dam. To resist 
this pressure, the thickness of the base of 
the Dam is 1,320 ft. (or a quarter of a 
mile), narrowing down to 30 ft. at the top. 
The amount of concrete used would have 
been enough to build an eight foot wide 
road for 25,000 miles—that is, right round 
the Equator! The Dam has to be very strong 
to withstand any vibrations in the earth 
and to support the weight of all that con- 
crete, so its foundations go deep—to 220 
ft. below the river bed. Right inside the 
Dam there is a network of 46 Inspection 
“Galleries” or tunnels, totalling three miles 
in length. Engineers keep a constant watch 
in these tunnels for any leak, crack or other 
fault, which is immediately corrected. In 
many places electric instruments signal 
dampness or vibration. 

Before work on the Dam could start, the 
site had to be dry. How was this to be done 
in the flowing river? A method was found. 
First two immense tunnels, called Diversion 
Tunnels, were constructed in the hillside, 
one on either bank, through which the river 


The Dam site after the river had been diverted. 
The opening of one of the Diversion Tunnels can 
be seen with water coming out, Midway you can 
see the upstream coffer dam. The downstream coffer 
dam was not constructed at the time. 
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The Bhakra Gorge as Sir Louis Dane saw it in 1908 
and as it was before work started in 1948. 


would be diverted, This was a huge task in 
itself and took 5 years to complete, Each 
tunnel was half a mile long and had to be 
sirengthened with a 3 ft. to 6 ft. thick con- 
crete lining, and had a final diameter of 
50 ft. Then two Coffer Dams were con- 
structed, one 215 ft, high upstream and the 
other 135 ft. high downstream, (A coffer 
dam is a weaker, temporary water-tight wall 
to keep dry the place where construction is 
going on.) 


The Chain of Requirements 


So you can see that building a dam can- 
not start till the site is dry, and the coffer 
dams cannot be built till the diversion tun- 
nels are ready to take the full flow of the 
river. What are the other “‘first steps”? This 
is just a short list— 

Housing for the workers and engineers 
(25,000 including families), 

Cement-making and rock-cutting equip- 
ment. 

Diesel-powered generators to run all the 
equipment. 

Ropeways to carry cement, people and 
machines from one bank of the river to the 
other. 

All kinds of heavy trucks and cranes, 
dumpers and earthmovers, huge fuel tanks 
and workshops to do repairs. 
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A portion of the road and railway line from Nangal 
to Bhakra, about three miles below the Dan site. 
Note the workshops and storehouses. 


Wide roads along the river from Nangal 
to Bhakra to bring up people and equip- 
ment, including the giant parts for the 
water-turbine generators, 

New connecting railway lines from 
Rupar to Nangal and special goods yards 
at Nangal for unloading and safely storing 
all the fuel, cement and expensive equip- 
nient. 

Maintenance staff and stocks of spare 
parts for each different machine. 

Training schools for machinery opera- 
tors and others. 


. we could go on and on. Planning for 


« big dam project is as complicated as 
planning and fighting a war, and requires 
just as much care and courage! The Indian 
engineers who worked first at Bhakra Nan- 
val have gone on to other great projects such 
as Sharavathi (Mysore) and Nagarjuna- 
sagar (Andhra), which are also world 
famous. 


Stored Energy—a Beautiful Lake 


When the river had been diverted and 
Coffer dams put up, work on the actual Dam 
commenced, and when the Dam was finish- 
ed the Diversion Tunnels were blocked up 
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and a huge lake started forming upstream 
of the Dam, This lake, which took four 
years to fill up, has been named Gobind- 
sagar after the great Sikh warrior, Guru 
Gobind Singh. 

Gobindsagar is sixty miles long, has an 
average width of a little over a mile, and is 
590 ft. deep at the face of the Dam. It stores 
an enormous quantity of water—enough for 
one year’s domestic needs of the entire 
population of India! This water used to go 
waste into the Arabian Sea, Now it has 
been harnessed to provide electric power 
and irrigation facilities to the towns and 
villages of four states, Punjab, Haryana, 
Himachal Pradesh and Rajasthan, Two big 
Power Houses at the foot of the Dam and 
two small ones further down on the Nangal 
Hydel Channel produce a total of 1.2 mil- 
lion kilowatts of electric power. Apart from 
household use in the four states—including 
in most villages now—a very large num- 
ber of big and small industries have come 
up and many thousands of tube wells use 
electricity to help grow bumper crops, 

Moreover, the Bhakra Canal System— 
800 miles of canals and 2100 miles of dis- 
tributaries—has transformed vast dry areas 
in Punjab, Haryana and Rajasthan into 
fertile fields. The additional crops alone 
are worth Rs. 140 crores annually, The 
value of inereased industrial production 
made possible by the electricity will be 
even more. 


Bhakra is now a popular Tourist Centre, 
lt attracts about 20,000 visitors every 
month, including many school groups. Spe- 
cial Bus and Railway Services, Tourist 
Bungalows and Hostels, Picnic Spots, Boat- 
ing Facilities and Guides to show visitors 
around are available, 

Thus the labour, time, and money (the 
entire cost is over Rs, 200 crores) spent on 
the project has been more than justified, 
and we can well be proud of our engineers 
and workmen whose skill and hard work 
made this great enterprise possible. me 
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SCIENCE 


ELECTRONIC NOSE ‘SNIFFS’ FIRES 


A West German firm has produced an 
electronic fire alarm that detects fires very 
early—before any damage is caused, 

It has an electronic ‘nose’ which ‘sniffs’ 
fires by detecting the gases that are pro- 
duced in the early stages of combustion. 
The alarm has been intelligently designed 
to perform several useful functions, As 
soon as it ‘sniffs’ the fire, it sounds the 
internal alarms in the building, alerts the 
fire department, and closes the fire doors 
and the ventillation systems! 


ARTIFICIAL RAIN-MAKING 


The principle behind artificial (man- 
made) rains is not new; scientists have 
for many years been improving the techni- 
ques of dropping small salt particles into 
clouds so that rain drops will form, But 
the recent achievements of Israeli scientists 
should inspire countries which are despe- 
rately in need of much more water at a 
reasonable cost for important needs. 

In our own country, for instance, many 
vil ages, and even some cities, have to man. 
age with very meagre drinking water sup- 
plies, Many agricultural areas have no 
water to irrigate the crops. In such needy 
areas, the cost of pumping and piping ade- 
quate water is often very high. 

Artificial rain-making will be, indeed a 
great blessing to water-starved areas if the 
cost is reasonable compared to the benefits. 
Israel, which has large deserts and arid areas, 
has shown that this is possible. By means of 
artificial rain-making, its scientists have in- 
creased the rainfall in some places by as 
much as 50) cms per annum, and totally by 
300 million cubic metres, Besides, they have 
done it at an extremely cheap rate; it works 
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out to 18 paise per 10,000 litres, As a result, 
it has proved profitable for very dry areas. 
Artificial rain-making is also a gamble to 
a large extent. Some clouds just don’t co- 
operate in spite of all the silver iodide spray- 
ed into them. Some other clouds respond but 
winds blow away the rains to the wrong 
places. Also, the quantity of rain that will 
fall is uncertain, These are some of the chal- 
lenging problems scientists have to overcome, 


A CHEAP DESALINATOR 


Scientists of many countries have also 
een studying, for many years now, cheap 
methods to desalinate* sea water for every- 
day use. 

The Soviet government has recently an- 
nounced that its scientists at the Physio- 
Technical Institute have worked out a small 
desalinating machine which can produce 
drinking water to serve the needs of herds- 
men and others in remote areas, Resembling 
a medium-size suitcase in size and shape, it 
is capable of producing 10 litres of drinking 
water daily. It is based on a recent dis- 
covery, by Uzbek scientists, of a method to 
use solar energy to pump water from wells 
in the deserts. The machine proved efficient 
even in winter (when the sun's heat is less). 

The new machine is expected to be of 
great use for many needs in Central Asia. 
A factory to manufacture it is to be built in 


Bukhara. 


POROMERIC SHOES 
More and more shoes in U.S.A., Ger- 


many, Britain and Japan are being made 
from a new plastic material, called poro- 
meric leather, instead of from natural lea- 
ther, Some other countries are also taking to 
this new material. 

The new material, discovered by Ameri- 
can chemists, has all the merits of natural 
‘eather and the extra advantage that it can 
be produced in large quantities by mechani- 
cal means. It is usually made of two or three 
layers of synthetics* which have the grainy 
and smooth coats of natural leather. A spe- 
cial in-between layer makes it flexible and 
strong. 

In Germany the new material is expected 
to capture 20 per cent of the entire shoe 
market within the next five years, 


*synthetic—prepared artificially, not from natural 
material. *“desalinate—remove salt, 
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Your child has planned her future. 
You can help her realise her ambition by 
putting aside a part of your earnings 
away from easy reach... into a Savings 
scheme...so that over the years there 
Is a tidy sum... a sum that'll be of use 
when it's needed most... | 


7-Year National Savings Certificates—= - 
an ideal investment for all. Many more 
savings schemes—equally attractive 
are available. 


For details, write to the National 
Savings Commissioner, Post Box 96, " | 
Nagpur or ask your neares* 

Post Office. | 


NATIONAL SAVINGS ORGANIZATION 
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PART 5 


ELL Captain,” I said, “can we be de- 
livered before our reserve of air is 
exhausted in forty-eight hours?” 

“We will attempt it, by piercing the wall 
of ice that surrounds us,” said Captain 
Nemo. 

Some instants after, a dozen of the crew 
set foot on the ice. Before proceeding 
to dig the walls, the Captain took soundings 
te be sure of working in the right direction. 
It was necessary to cut from it 6,000 cubic 
yards of ice. Work was begun immediately. 

After two hours’ work, Ned Land came 
in exhausted, After twelve hours, we had 
succeeded in raising one long block of ice 
one yard thick, about 600 cubic yards. 
Reckoning that it took twelve hours to do 
so much, it would take five nights and four 
days to accomplish the enterprise. And we 
had only air enough for two days in the 
reservoirs, The situation was terrible. But 
everyone had looked the danger in the face, 
and each was determined to do his duty to 
the last. 

The next day, we succeeded in freeing 
another block of ice. Yet the atmosphere 
in the NauTiLus was so charged with car- 
bonic acid as to be suffocating. Despair 
seized me. 

Captain Nemo understood the gravity of 
the situation, “M, Arronax,” he said, “we 
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must attempt some desperate means or we 
shall be sealed up in the solidified water as 
in cement.” 

“How long will the air in the reservoirs 
last?” 

The Captain looked me in the face. 
“After tomorrow they will be empty.” 

A cold sweat came over me. But Captain 
Nemo reflected silently, and evidently an 
idea struck him, “Boiling water!” 

“Boiling water?” I cried. 

“Yes, sir. We are enclosed in a space 
that is relatively confined. Would not jets 
of boiling water, constantly injected by the 
pumps, raise the temperature and cause 
some ice to melt?” 

The water in the vast distillatory machi- 
nes was heated to boiling point and injected 
by the pumps. During the night the tem- 
perature of the water rose to one degree 
below zero, The next day, only four yards 
of ice remained to be cleared away—48 
hours of work. The air in the NauTrius 
was foul, At 3 o'clock my lungs panted as 
they inhaled this burning fluid. My face 
was purple, my lips blue, my faculties 
suspended, | neither saw nor heard, Sud- 
denly I came to. A mere plate of ice 
separated us from the atmosphere. Sud- 
denly I sensed the great engines burst into 
life and the Nautitus moved! It attacked 
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the ice-field like a battering ram again 
and again, The ice gradually gave way: 
we shot to the surface, In moments the 
panel was opened and I felt the pure air 
come in abundantly. How I got on to the 
platform, | have no idea, but I breathed, 
I inhaled the vivifying sea-air, 


The Nautitus went north at a rapid 
pace, The polar circle was soon passed. Our 
strength returned and our past sufferings 
were forgotten, Now we only thought of 
the future, To my great satisfaction I saw 
that we were going to the Atlantic. 


A month later, Ned Land approached me. 
He fretted, seized with nostalgia that 
flight only could cure, 

“We must speak to the Captain,” said 
he, “when I think how close I am to Quebec, 
my native city, I am stifled.” 

Nearly seven months had passed with- 
out any news of land, I, myself was seized 
with nostalgia, 

“Well, Ned! Do 
Captain Nemo _ his 
us?” 

“Yes, Six.” 

[ went to Captain Nemo’s room and 
then went in, The Captain was bending 
over his work table. He frowned and said 
roughly, “You here! What do you want?” 

“To speak to you, Captain.” 

“What is that, Sir?” he replied ironi- 
cally. “Have you discovered something 
that has escaped me, or has the sea de- 
livered up any new secrets?” 


you wish me to ask 
intentions concerning 


But before I could reply, he said, “Here, 
M. Arronax, is a manuscript in several 
languages, It contains the sum of my 
studies of the sea, and, signed with my 
name and completed with the history of 
my life, it will be shut up in a little floa- 
ting case. The last survivor of us all on 
board the Nautitus, will throw this case 
into the sea, and it will go whither it is 
borne by the waves!” 
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This man’s name! His history! His my- 
stery would then be revealed some day! 

“Captain,” I said, “who knows where the 
winds will carry this case? Could you not 
use some other means?” 

“Never, Sir!” 

“But I and my companions are ready to 
keep this manuscript in store; if you will 
put us at liberty—” 

“At liberty?” said the Captain, rising. 
“M. Arronax, I will answer you today as 
! did seven months ago: Whoever enters 
the Nautitus must never quit it. Let this 
be the last time you come to me about the 
subject!” 

Soon the Navtitus rose to the surface. 
At that moment a dull boom was heard. 
ft was a gunshot from a ship of war about 
six miles away and advancing towards us. 
Doubtless, they believed the stories of the 
monster. Captain Nemo was terrible to 
see, His face was deadly pale, his pupils 
were fearfully contracted. 

“Sir.” I exclaimed “are you going to 
attack the vessel?” 

“Sir, I am going to sink it.” 

“You will not do that?” 

“T shall do it,” he replied coldly, “And 
I advise you not to judge me. Fate has 
shown you what you ought not to have 
seen, The attack has begun, Go down.” 

I went down to my room, An hour later, 
being no longer able to bear it, I went 
to the staircase, I encountered the Captain 
walking agitatedly. 

Then he said, “I am the law, and I am 
the judge! I am the oppressed and there is 
the oppressor! Through him I have lost all 
that I loved, cherished and venerated— 
country, wife, children. father and mother; 
I saw all perish! All that I hate is in that 
ship! Say no more!” 

The speed of the NautrLus was accele- 
rated, It was rushing at the ship, It struck 
with a fearful noise. Suddenly an explosion 
took place and the unfortunate vessel sank 
rapidly. 
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The boat torn from its groove was hurled 


midst of the whirlpool. 


I turned and followed Captain Nemo to 
his room. On the end wall, I saw a portrait 
of a woman still young, and two little 
children, Captain Nemo looked at them for 
some moments, stretched his arms towards 
them and, kneeling down, burst into deep 
sobs. 

The next day when I awoke, Ned Land 
was leaning over me, saying, “We are 
going to fly tomorrow night.” 

“What country is it?” 

*T don’t know, but whatever it is, we 
will take refuge there.” 

When all were abed, I dressed myself 
in my sea clothing. I opened the doors 
of the saloon, Captain Nemo was there 
but he did not appear to see me. With a sigh 
he arose, and came towards the door 
silently, like a ghost. His breast was swel- 
ling with sobs, and I heard him murmur 
these words (the last which ever struck 
my ear), 

“Almighty God! enough! enough!” 

Was it a confession of remorse which 
thus escaped from this man’s conscience? 

In desperation | rushed through the 
opening and joined my companions. 
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“Let us go, let us go™ 
| exclaimed. 

We sat in the boat, and 
Ned began to loosen the 
bolts which held us to the 
submarine boat. 

Suddenly there was 


4 commotion i 
Voices were heard. “T 


maelstrom! the  mael- 
strom!” 

What a dreadful situa- 
tion! The Navutinus had 
run into the great whirl- 
pool north of Scotland. 
We rocked  frightfully. 
“We must hold on,” said 
Ned, “and look after the 
bolts. We may still be 
saved if we stick to the Nautitus—” 

He had not finished the words, when we 
heard a loud crash, the bolts gave way and 
the boat torn from its groove was hurled like 
4 stone from a sling into the midst of the 
whirlpool. We gave ourselves up for lost. . . 

When I came to, | was lying in a fisher- 
man’s hut, on the Luffoden Isles. My two 
companions, safe and sound, were near me, 
holding my hands, We embraced each other 
heartily. 

Shall my account now be believed? T do 
not know, And it matters little, after all. In 
less than ten months | have crossed 20,000 
leagues in that submarine tour of the 
world. which has revealed so many wonders. 

And what of the Nautitus, Did it resist 
the maelstrom? Does Captain Nemo still 
live? Will the waves carry his manuscript? 
Shall I ever know his riame and nationality? 

| hope so. | hope that Captain Nemo still 
inhabits the ocean, his adopted country, and 
may hatred be appeased in his savage heart! 
May the contemplation of so many wonders 
extinguish for ever the spirit of vengeance! 


(Concluded ) 
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y OU are aware that Independence Day 
this year is to be celebrated in a very 
special way. It is because our nation will 
have completed 25 years in freedom and 
under democracy. 

The list of all our efforts and achieve- 
ments during these 25 years would be a 
long one. Let’s concentrate, in this short 
study, on some aspects of real progress 
which have increased our nation’s pro- 
sperity and improved the life of the com- 
mon man, 

The first of our five-year plans was 
launched in 1951. Since then, as you can 
see from table 2, our national income has 
doubled, The average income per person 
has gone up more in the past 10 years 
than it had earlier, even though the 
country’s population increased from 439 
million in 1961 to 547 million last year. 
The total production, as well as the pro- 
duction per citizen, of most of the essen- 
tial items of daily life has also gone up 
(see table 2). So too, the educational and 
health facilities in the country (table 3). 
This means that educational opportunities 
are assured for those in remote areas. 
Similarly, medical facilities have grown 
in both cities and villages. 

Our greatest achievement, from the view- 
point of the nation’s economy, is becom- 
ing self-sufficient in food through the 
“ereen revolution”, (See table 4.) This 
means firstly that we are much less depen- 
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dent on other countries (as we were on 
U.S.A.). Secondly, that the farmers are 


eaming more, more supplies are going to 
the markets (bringing down the prices ) 
and certain industries are getting more raw ] 
materials, and so on, (See January ’72 


issue for more details. ) 


A great and happy transformation is 
taking place in many of our villages (in 
which more than 80% of our population 
live). Out of nearly six lakh villages and 
small towns in our country, nearly one 
lakh now have electricity (compared to 
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TABLE 1 TABLE 2 
ti d Per Head 
Increase in Production over 20 Years Growth of Income—National an | mee ” 1971. 
si (in_thousands) 1951 1971 Population (in millions) 361 547 | Studer 
Bicycles 99 2027 | National Income (in crore Rs) 10,240 18,755 | Studen 
Motor Cycles & Scooters 51 97 | Annual Income Per head (rupees) 284 347 8 
aa: aa 1? 87 Major Articles—Quantity Available Per Head | — 
Sewing Machines 33 235 | Cotton Cloth (metres) 11 13.6 | Numb, 
Radio Receivers 54 1794 | Sugar (kg) 3 7.3.) Numb. 
Electric Fans 199 1716 | Cooking Oils (kg) 2.7 3.3 | Numbe 
lectric Lamps (in millions) 14 120) Vanaspati (kg) 0.5 1 Avera; 
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only about 4,400 in 1951), The green re- 
volution has brought new prosperity to 
many villages, raising the purchasing 
power and standard of living of the people 
there. More and more of these villagers go 
in for better clothes, footwear and other 
comforts. Bus services have also been ex- 
tended to many villages, thus providing 
them a faster and easier way of travelling. 
With facilities like medical clinics, tap 


water supply, electricity and pucca schools 
available in most villages now, rural life 
is indeed, undergoing a_ revolutionary 
change from the old picture of poverty, 
ignorance, dirt and disease. 


We may expect more and more villages 
to be modernised every month because of 
the government’s policy to give priority to 
the betterment of the poor (garibi hatao). 
The nationalised banks are opening hund- 
reds of branches in rural areas, They give 
loans to farmers for seeds, pumps, ferti- 
lisers, etc as well as to craftsmen and cot- 
tage industries. They also help them to in- 
vest their money wisely. 


A transformation in rural India can 
help urban life also, Good living conditions 
in the villages will reduce the large migra- 
tion of rural population to the cities, as 
has been happening all along, This, in turn, 
will reduce the congestion, and many other 
problems caused by it, in cities, Doctors, 
teachers, social workers, industrialists, 
etc who are needed in larger numbers in 
the villages have, until now, avoided 
going there. In future, perhaps, more of 
them will be willing. 


For urban citizens in big cities, one of 
the attractive prospects ahead is television 
(which came to New Delhi over a decade 
ago.). Bombay is expected to get TV in 
October this year, and Calcutta, Madras, 


| The wheels of industry Srinagar and Kanpur later. 
TABLE 3 TABLE 4 
Education and Health Increase in Production over 20 years 
1950 1969 Item 1951 1971 
dents in Schools (millions) 23 67 Foodgrains (million tonnes) 55 107 
dents in Arts, Science and | Sugarcane (lakh tonnes) 70 130 
mmerce Courses (thousands) 360 1690 | Sugar (lakh tonnes) 11 37 
mber of Universities 27 78 | Cotton (lakh tonnes) 20 46 
mber of Colleges (general) 542 —— Cotton cloth (million metres) 4,215 7,596 
mber of Medical Colleges 30 93 Finished steel (lakh tonnes) 10 45 
mber of Doctors 56,000 120,000 | Electricity generated 
mber of Hospital Beds 113,000 255,700 (million kwh) 5,000 55,800 
‘erage Expectation of Life 32 53 | Fertilisers (thousand tonnes) 27 1,059 
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OUR PAST RECORD IN THE OLYMPICS 


AC early as 1900, an Anglo-Indian youth 
of Calcutta, Norman G. Pritchard, not 
only participated in the Paris Games, but 
won two silver medals in athletics. It is not 
known which country he represented, but 
he deposited the medals he won with a 
sports organization in Calcutta. Pritchard, 
who was one-time secretary of the Indian 
Football Association, later went to the 
United States, 

In 1920, an unofficial team of four 
athletes and two wrestlers represented India 
at the Games at Antwerp (Belgium), 

India was officially represented for the 
first time at the Paris Olympiad in 1924, 
with a nine-man team of athletes. Mr. H. C. 
Buck of the Y.M.C.A, College of Physical 
Education in Madras, an American who 
pioneered athletic coaching in India, led 
the team, 

The turning point in India’s participa- 
tion in world sports was the 1928 Olympiad 
at Amsterdam (Netherlands). For, in that 
year, India made her debut in international 
hockey and won the Olympic hockey title 
in a blaze of glory. The Indian team not 
only remained undefeated in four matches. 
but notched up as many as twenty-nine 
goals, without a single goal being scored 
against them. 

At Los Angeles (1932), Indian sports- 
men made their first appearance on Ameri- 
can soil, Apart from retaining the hockey 
litle against the feeble challenge of Japan 
and the United States, the three-man athletic 
team, gave a good account of itself. 

The Berlin Games (1936) once again 
saw the triumph of the Indian hockey team 
which was led by the hockey wizard, Dhyan 
Chand. But the athletes did not fulfil the 
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expectations raised by their success two 
years earlier at the “Western Asiatic 
Games” in New Delhi, where India had 
won fourteen out of seventeen events against 
Ceylon, Palestine and Afghanistan. 

The next two Olympiads were cancelled, 
owing to the Second World War. 


After Independence 


The first post-War Olympics in London 
(1948) is an important landmark in Indian 
sports; it marked our first participation in 
the Olympics as an independent nation. We 
celebrated the occasion by sending the 
largest-ever contingent to the Games— 
participating in hockey, athletics, football, 
boxing, wrestling, weight-lifting, cycling 
and swimming. Our hockey team retained 
the crown for the fourth time in succession, 
but it was not so overwhelmingly superior 
as in the past, This was but natural, as some 
of India’s good players had gone to 
Pakistan. 

Immediately after the London Games, 
some new steps were taken to improve the 
standard of Indian athletes. The National 
Athletic Championship was made an annual 
affair. The first coaching camp ever, for 
athletes, was held. The First Asian Games 
were staged in New Delhi in 1951, and 
not only did our football team win the first 
place. but the men’s athletic contingent 
bagged ten gold medals, only one short of 
Japan. 

At the Helsinki Olympics in 1952 India 
entered a larger contingent. The hockey 
team won the gold again but it was yet to 
regain its old supremacy. Jn wrestling, 
however, K. L. Jadhav won a_ bronze 
medal in the bantam-weight class. 
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The four-year interval between the Hel- 
sinki and the Melbourne Olympics (1956) 
was marked by an intensive search for 
talent, particularly in athletics, A series of 
coaching camps were organized in various 
parts of the country, with well-known 
American coaches in charge of them. 

Higher Qualifying Marks 

India’s participation in the Melbourne 
Games (1956) was restricted. In athletics 
a minimum standard of proficiency was set 
for selection. The athletic contingent num- 
bered only eight, including Mary Leela 
Rao, the lone woman representative. In 
hockey, India managed to beat Pakistan in 
the final by just a narrow margin; the old 
supremacy was again seen to be at stake. 

The years that followed were very event- 
ful, India won laurels at two Asian contests, 
but tasted defeat for the first time in hockey. 
In 1958, at the Third 
Asian Games in 
=? Tokyo, India found 
‘a new athletic star in 
sMilkha Singh, a 
young serviceman 
who won the gold 
medal in the 200 and 
«400 Metres running. 
iThe “Flying Sikh”, 
as he came to be 
called, earned India 
her first Olympic 
‘medal in athletics at 
Rome. Milkha con- 
~~ firmed his prowess 
soon after when he won the first place in 
the 440 Yards race at the British Empire 
and Commonwealth Games. 

But the °58 Games confirmed India’s de- 
cline in hockey. For the first time ever. 
India was beaten—by Pakistan, which thus 
became the Asian champion in hockey. No 
doubt, India lost very narrowly. The final 
match ended in a goalless draw, and Pak- 
istan was adjudged the winner on the basis 
of its better goal average. 
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At Rome (1960), 
yy ® it was “the best of 
‘oi ‘ times and the worst 
))) of times” for India. 
mR: We finally lost our 
32 year-old suprem- 
acy in Olympic 
hockey. But Indian 
athletics reached its 
z high — water-mark, 
when Milkha Singh became the first Indian 
to enter the final of the 400 Metres and 
had the distinction of breaking the Olympic 
record, But three others performed still bet- 
ter, and Milkha was denied a place on the 
victory stand! The race was one of the 
most fantastic in Olympic history, Milkha 
Singh—India’s lone Olympic hope—fin- 
ished second with a timing of 47.6 seconds 
in the first round. In the second round, he 
was placed second with Karl Kaufman 
(Germany), with a timing of 46.5 seconds, 
Milkha did still better in the semi-final, fin- 
ishing second to Ottis Davis (U.S.) with 
a timing of 45.9 seconds, The final, which 
proved to be the most thrilling event of the 
Games, ended on a dramatic note. Ottis 
Davis finished first, followed by Kaufman, 
Mal Spence (South Africa) and Milkha 
Singh, Both Davis and Kaufman clocked 
44.9 seconds, a new world record, while 
Mal Spence (45.5 seconds) and Milkha 
Singh (45.6 secs) bettered the previous 
Olympic record, 


In the 1964 Olympics at 
Tokyo, India regained her 
hockey title, defeating Pak- 
istan 1-0 in the final. The 
team was captained by 
Charanjit Singh and_ the 
crucial, lone goal was scored 
by half-back Mohinder Lal. 
This marked India’s 17th 
triumph in Olympic hockey. 

In athletics, Gurbachan Singh performed 
impressively in the 110 Metres Hv ~ 
v 


A Quiz On 


1. How did the name, ‘Olympics’, origin- 
ate? 

2. What is the chief purpose of the 
Olympics? 

3. When did women first enter modern 
Olympics? 

4. What is the minimum requirement for 
a new sport to be included in the 
Olympics? 

- What is the minimum number of con- 
testants a country should send? 

6. What other Olympics are held regular- 

ly? Where were they held this year? 

7. When did India first participate in 
the Olympics? Where? In which 
events ? 

8. In which other events did India parti- 
cipate in later Olympics? In which 
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finishing fifth in the finals, He was admitted 
to the finals as one who had fared best 
among the losing semi-finalists. Our only 
woman athlete, Stephie Desouza, was elli- 
minated in the first heat of the 400 Metres 
race, having finished sixth. Her timing was 
58 seconds while Ann Parker (Britain) 
finished first with 53.8 secs and Antonia 
Munkesei (Hungary) came second with 
54.4 secs. 

At Mexico in 1968, India suffered its 
worst defeat in hockey. We were elimi- 
nated in the semi-final itself by the Australi- 
ans who defeated us 2-1. We managed to 
win only the bronze after a hard-fought 
game against West Germany. Pakistan fin- 
ished at the top to win the gold. Our young 
wrestler, Sudesh Kumar, fared encourag- 
ingly in wrestling, finishing sixth. o> 
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events did she win medals? 

9. Mention two special features of this 
year’s Olympics. 

10. Say whether the following statements 
are true or false. If false, correct the 
statement. 

(a). Olympics are an official competi- 
tion between nations, 

(b). The nation-wise system of scores 
is not official. 

(c). A country can enter only one 
team per event, 

(d). The Olympics have been held 
regularly since 1936, 


Send your answers to these questions with your 
name and S.R. No. Names of Subscribers who 
score Points will be published, Upto 4 Points will 
be awarded on merit, Last date: August 20, 


6 t (SRI AUROBINDO) 

territories in India). So he went there and 
a few of his revolutionary associates joined 
him. This marked a great turning point. 
Aurobindo’s spiritual insight reached its 
zenith at Pondicherry. He attracted such a 
large number of followers that he had to 
start an ashram, The ashram is famous to 
this day as a great spiritual centre. 

Meanwhile, the police stopped hounding 
him when they saw that his activities were 
now comparatively harmless. 

This great yogi, philosopher, spiritualist 
and saint passed away on December 5, 
1950. Even Subhas Chandra Bose 
(“Netaji”) considered him “the ideal guru 
of mankind”, It is, perhaps, significant that 
our motherland’s Independence—of which 
Sri Aurobindo’s inner powers had given 
him a clear vision—dawned on his birth- 


day. DO? 
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BETTER ENGLISH 


MORE WANDERING WORDS 


TARGET BACKLOG BOTTLENECK CEILING CLAIM 


N this lesson we will follow the trail 

of some more words which have been 
changing their meanings. In some cases 
we encourage them to go on ahead and 
capture new meanings, and in others we 
may want to rope them in and hold them 
back. 

Let’s be clear about why we are worried 
about these words. First we should distin- 
guish between spoken and written English. 
When we talk about the rules of a language, 
correct usage, and so on, we usually mean 
what is permissible in writing, and what 
makes reading easier. When you speak to 
someone, you do not need to be so partic- 
ular with your words because the meaning 
becomes clear from the situation, the mo- 
tions of your hands, your facial expression 
and so on, Besides you can correct any mis- 
understanding immediately. Someone who 
actually talked as he wrote would sound as 
if he were addressing a public meeting all 
the time! 

On the other hand, in writing we have to 
he more careful because there’s no way of 
ensuring our meaning gets across except 
through the words themselves. Therefore 
we have to be much stricter about the use 
of words in writing, and much more partic- 
ular about agreeing on their meanings. 


Target 


A good example of a word which has wan- 
dered almost into the wilderness is target. 
We can trace it to old French targe—a foot- 
-oldier’s shield, and hence targette—a 
small shield. From that: target—a small 
shield, usually round. Doubtless archers 
used to hang a target from a tree and prac- 
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tise shooting at it. Thus target came to mean 
& round flat board marked in circles and 
set up to be aimed at in archery or rifle 
practice. It gradually came to mean any 
object that is shot at, as in a military target, 
or even any object of verbal attack, or criti- 
cism. We needed a word for something aim- 
ed at, and target became it. 


“Hitting the target” makes good sense 
for example, when we try for 100 per cent 
passes in the S.S.C. Exam. 


But now thoughtless use is spoiling the 
benefit of target when used as a level of 
achievement, We are urged by some people 
not only to reach targets but also to fight 
for, to achieve, or to obtain them. Over- 
shooting the target is used as a congratu- 
latory statement! If you read “Target in 
danger”, it really means that it won’t be 
hit. “Global targets” are said to be “broken 
down” in detailed reports. “Export targets 
hit” appears as the headline for a story 
telling us they will not be hit due to short 
age of raw material! 

Help bring target back under control! 
You may only aim at it, hit it dead centre, 
or, come close to it. On the other hand, you 
may attain, reach, achieve or obtain your 
aim or goal, or even go beyond it. 


Backlog 


Now here is a word happily settled in its 
new territory and doing well. There is a 
large backlog of requests for telephones. In 
a log fire, the back-log is the large log at 
the back that is never burnt. Backlog is used 
to mean a pile-up of things that have not 
heen done, as in: 


) 


We have a backlog of four adventure 
stories already. 

Don’t backlog the penfriends’ names; 
print them all. 


Bottleneck 


Bottleneck is a picturesque word to de- 
note the point of obstruction for something 
which ought to be flowing freely. A few 
examples of misuse will show how it is in 
danger of being strangled by its friends— 

“The biggest bottleneck is housing”— 
meaning the worst, and presumably narrow- 
est, bottleneck, 

“The main bottleneck in soft drinks is 
bottles.” 

“The worldwide bottleneck of shipping 
*. 99 

Ue ee 
These absurdities arise because bottleneck 
is a complete metaphor in itself just like 
target; the reader gets a mental picture of 
a narrow-necked bottle when he reads it, 
and adjectives which don’t suit the mental 
picture disturb him, You must use it care- 
fully, as you must all metaphors, 

Here are two examples of its right usage: 

The worst bottleneck for south-moving 
traffic is Dhobi Talao. 

Identifying the true owners is the main 
bottleneck in land distribution. 


~ Ceiling 


Yet another metaphor-word which is in 
deep trouble in India just now is ceiling, 
meaning limit or maximum, Ceilings, like 
floors, can be raised or lowered or pierced, 
of course, but not increased, decreased, 
widened, enlarged, reduced, enforced or 
waived! 

The ceiling of his hopes was raised when 
she smiled is correct but They reduced the 
ceiling on car prices is wrong, 


Claim 
And finally, for a tragic example of a 


word whose strength is being diluted before 
your very eyes, we give the case of claim, 
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ihe proper meaning of which is to demand 
recognition of a right, as in He claims a 
share of the prize money. There isn’t any 
other word for this, Unfortunately you will 
find claim being used very often merely to 
mean “said” or “stated”, as in Fifty people 
ciaimed they saw the comet. 

Readers are invited to send us bad or 
funny examples of mixed-up metaphors like 
these in this article. 
(continued from facing page) 
said, “Sir, | am enlightened by you.” And 
taking up his pot and stick he started once 
again. 

But by now he was very old and long 
penance had made him very weak, Slowly 
he toiled on till the heat of the sun beat 
on his head like a thunderbolt of Indra and 
he fell down with fever. For some time 
he lay there dying. Then collecting all the 
strength he could with one last effort he 
dragged himself up the low hill in front 
of him. And lo! there before him rolled 
the Mighty Ganges, with countless pilgrims 
doing penance on its banks. 

In his agony he cried aloud, “O Mother 
Ganges! alas! alas! I have pursued you all 
my life, and now I die here helpless in 
sight of you.” 

But when he got to the other world, 
Yama said to Chitragupta,* “What is there 
down against him?” 

“I find a terrible sin against him, My 
Lord, but he has done fifteen years penance 
on the banks of the Ganges.” 

“Lord, you are mistaken,” said the 
amazed Brahman. “I never reached the 
Ganges.” 

Then Yama smiled at him, His disciple 
said, “Yama is just and cannot mistake. 
Chitragupta cannot be deceived, This world 
is an illusion! It is not the actual banks of 
the Ganges but true penance that matters, 
Men judge by the senses, but God judges 
by the heart.” ehiredy 


*Chitragupta—the recorder of Yama who records the 
good and bad deeds of every man. 
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An Indian Tale 


A Pilgrimage to the Ganges 


by F, W. Bain 


[mek was once a very stupid Brahman, 

who by accident committed a deadly 
sin. His spiritual adviser told him that he 
could atone for his sin only by spending 
the rest of his life bathing in the Ganges. 
So he handed all his goods over to his son 
and set out on his pilgrimage. 


After travelling for some days he came 
to the bank of a small mountain stream. 
He said to himself, “Doubtless this is the 
sacred Ganges.” And he settled down be- 
side the stream and would bathe daily 
in such water as he could find, for in 
summer the stream was almost dry. He was 
there for five years. Then one day a 
Pashupata ascetic came by. He said to the 
Brahman: 

“My son, what are you doing here?” 

“Reverend Sir,’ he replied, “I am 
performing penance on the banks of the 
Ganges.” 

“What has this miserable puddle to do 
with the Ganges?” said the ascetic. “In 
all my years I have never known such 
foolishness! The Ganges is hundreds of 
miles away and compares with this dirty 
stream as the great Mount Meru does with 
an anthill.” 

“I am much obliged to you, Reverend 
Sir,” said the poor Brahman, and picking 
up his pot and staff he started out again. 

After some days he came to a broad 
river and was sure it must be the sacred 
Ganges, So he settled down there. He had 
been there five years when a Kapalika 
came by. 

“Why do you remain here, Brahman, 
instead of going to the sacred Ganges?” 

“Then is this not the Ganges?” asked 
the simple Brahman in surprise. 
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“Ganges indeed! Is a jackal or a lion a 
Brahman? Sir, you are dreaming.” 

“Worthy Kapalika, I am indebted to 
you, Fortunate was our meeting.” And 
taking up his pot and stick the Brahman 
went forward. 

At length he arrived at the Narmada. 
“Here at last is the sacred Ganges,” he 
exclaimed with joy; and he remained on its 
banks for five years, bathing every day 
in its water. One day he saw a pilgrim 
like himself casting flowers into the river, 
and calling it by its name. So he went up 
to him and said. “Sir, what is the name of 
this river?” 

“Is it possible that you do not know the 
holy Narmada?” 

Then the Brahman sighed deeply and 


(continued on facing page) 
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“My son what are you doing here?” asked the ascetic. 
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Make Geometry easy and 
Geography colourful... 


Get the better of Pythagoras, add colour 

10 map drawing... get a Camlin instrument box 
and colour pencils. One is accurate in use, 
attractive to look at; the other is soft leaded, 
smooth — both last longer, resist wear. 
Economical too. 


Camlin has a wide range of art materials for 
you t00 Wax crayons, water colours, poster 
colours <= the lot. Ask for them at your 
nearest dealer's. 


GET 


camlin 


COLOUR PENCILS AND 
INSTRUMENT BOX 


CAMLIN PRIVATE LIMITED 
Art Material Division 

J. B. Nagar, 
Bombay 59-India 


PRATIBHA 1815-25 
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BELIEVE IT OR NOT 


Take your house number and double it. 
Add 5. Multiply by 50, Add your age. Add 
365. Subtract 615. The last two figures of 
the total will be your age, the others your 
house number, Would you believe it? It 
works every time! 


TRY THIS 


Stand with your right foot sideways 
against a wall, and put your right cheek 
against the wall. Then, try to lift your left 
foot. You will not have any command of 
your left foot at all. It is hard to believe, but 
go ahead and try it for yourself! 


A LOT OF PASTRIES 


Here is a real brain teaser, If you go about 
it properly, you can get the right answer. 
You should be able to answer it in a minute 
and a half, but it may take you longer. 

If a man-and-a-half can eat a pastry-and- 
a-half in a minute-and-a-half, how many 
men would it take to eat 60 pastries in 30 
minutes? 


HOW MANY NAILS? 


If you nail a lid on a wooden box, what 
is the least number of nails you would need 
if each of the four sides of the lid is to be 
nailed down by three nails? 


RIDDLES 


Puzzles, tricks, and conundrums have al- 
ways amused the fun-loving human race. 
The caveman probably made puns with 
grunts, and did tricks with sticks. Riddles 
are fun to spring on your friends. Try these: 
|. It divides by uniting, and unites by 
dividing, What is it? 

2. Put a 25 P coin on the table, What is the 
first thing the 25 P coin does? 

3. Ten men’s length, ten men’s strength, ten 
men can’t tear it, but a boy can pick it up 
and bear it. What is it? 

4. Say Volix correctly. 

5. Where is longhand quicker than short- 
hand? (Answers on p, 33) 
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THE SWINGING CUPS 


Tie a cord between the backs of two 
chairs as shown, The measurements are im- 
portant. From this cord suspend two cups 
on shorter cords. The string holding a cup 
should be about 14 inches from the hori- 
zontal cord to the cup’s handle. The two 
strings should hang about six inches apart. 
Adjust the chairs so that the centre of the 
horizontal cord sags about four inches be- 
low the spots where the cord is tied to the 
chair backs. Now you are all set to dem- 
onstrate the power of your mind, 


Start swinging the cup on your right, like 
a pendulum, ‘Now watch closely,’’ you tell 
the audience, “By concentrating the powers 
of my mind | will cause this cup to stop 
swinging and the other cup to start.’’ Wave 
your fingers mysteriously towards the cups. 
Sure enough, the cup on the right slows 
down until it stops completely. Meanwhile, 
the other cup begins swinging vigorously! 
Your actions must be well timed. Hence a 
rehearsal of the act is necessary, 


A moment later, wave your hands again. 
This time the left cup stops swinging and the 
right one starts again. 


The secret of this trick is that there is no 
secret! There is really nothing for you to do 
except to act as if you are doing something. 
The trick works automatically, all by itself, 


If you start one cup swinging, at right 
angles to the horizontal cord it will gradu. 
ally lose its energy to the other cup, After 
the other cup has been swinging for a while, 
it will transfer its energy back again to the 
former cup. This back and forth transfer of 
motion will keep up as long as the cups are 
swinging, 
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Best Entry 


HOLIDAY CONTEST, April-May ‘72 


BY YOU 


Reading—My Favourite Hobby 


AS idle mind is the devil’s workshop” is 
a well-known saying. Even the busiest 
man in this universe has some time to spare. 
This he has to spend usefully. A hobby is 
an activity that engages a person in his 
spare time. Being different from the regu- 
lar occupation it refreshes the mind, Every- 
one has his own favourite hobby, I too have 
one which gives me relief when I am tired. 
It is ‘Reading’. I forget myself and also all 
that surrounds me when I begin reading. 

This hobby is one of the virtues I have 
acquired right from my childhood. It is 
said, “Happy is the man who acquires 
the habit of reading when he is young. 
Poor is the man who does not read and 
empty is his life.” These golden words 
seem to ring in my ears every now and 
then, Apart from imparting knowledge to 
me, books have become my fast friends. 
They never get angry nor do they leave 
me. For explaining this, I had better quote 
the words of Robert Southey, 

“My never-failing friends are they 
With whom | converse day by day. 
With them I take delight in weal 
And seek relief in woe.”’ 
As long as I am in the company of books. 
I am never lonely, and it is due to them 
that I am acquiring a wealth even richer 
than gold. 

In selecting bocks I am never hasty, for 
there can be no worse robber than a bad 
book. Moreover, as Milton says, “A good 
book is the precious life-blood of a master 
spirit, life embalmed and treasured up on 
purpose to a life beyond life.” Some of the 
English novels that inspired me most are 


Charles Dickens’ novels, Black Beauty by 


Anna Sewell and Uncle Tom’s Cabin by a_self-addressed Post Card. 
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Harriet Beecher Stowe, Apart from English 
novels I also read Sanskrit literature. The 
main Sanskrit books that I like are, Raghu- 
vamsa, the dramas of Kalidasa and works 
of Bhasa. The Bhagavad Gita has also 
inspired me to a great extent. All these 
hooks serve as recreation to me, when my 
brain is tired due to hard and serious study, 

What has this hobby taught me? I can 
answer this question best in the words of 
Ruskin: “Books are the ‘King’s Treasuries’ 


“Into that heaven of freedom my father, 
let my country awake.” 
-—Rabindranath Tagore 


: BE” risk 
—drawn by S. Viswanath, SR 8718 
(5 Points) Coimbatore 


All those who want a reply should enclose 
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—treasuries filled not with gold, silver 


and precious stones, but with riches much 
more valuable than these—knowledge, 
noble thoughts and ideals.” Here, I would 
just like to say a few things that books 
have taught me. 

The first example that I would like to 
take is Black Beauty. This is a beautiful 
reflection of the soft and hard times in the 
life of a horse. It tells us how man can 
change a good tempered horse into a bad- 
tempered wild beast. Here we learn that 
we must show kindness to all creatures. 

The Sanskrit books reveal the high power 
of imagination that our ancient scholars 
possessed, Each book is a work carrying a 
message. Above all stands the Bhagavad 
Gita with its inspiration and greatness. In a 
few words, it is said, “No sin, however 
heinous, can affect him, who meditates on 
the Gita, any more than water affects the 
lotus leaf.” It is no wonder that most 
Sanskrit works have secured universal ap- 
preciation, What can be more profitable 
than reading these? 

Reading has helped me to acquire love 
for my class books also, Many a time they 
give hints for my class work. 

I also collect stamps, view cards and 
useful quotations. But above all other hob- 
bies, reading is the foremost. Logan Pear- 


“There is a limit be- 
yond which forbear- 
ance ceases to be a 

virtue.” 
—Sri Aurobindo 
Ghose 


—drawn by 
Gautam Biswas 
SR 8714, Bhilai 


(4 Points) 


sall Smith says, 

“People say that Life is the thing, but 1 
prefer Reading.” 

Lastly I conclude saying that my hobby 
is “A good servant, but not a bad master.” 


—Sudha Gopalakrishna SR No. 7378, 
Hubli 


An Amusing Incident 


HIS incident took place in the early 

thirties (1933-34), when my father was 
about eleven or twelve years old. He was 
very fond of animals and still is—(the 
hobby runs in the family). He kept all 
sorts of animals, usually dogs, cats, rabbits, 
guinea pigs, rats and mice, Once he even 
kept a baby monkey, but it died after a 
few days. He also kept pigeons, parrots, 
mynahs and love-birds. But, his most fav- 
ourite were dogs. Naturally he had many 
adventures with these animals and has told 
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us a few. 

At the time about which I am talking, 
he had two dogs, jet black and very intel- 
ligent. In front of my father’s house ran a 
road which was much used by the British 
Military Forces, The people of the house 
disliked the British soldiers and avoided 
them whenever they could. But the dogs, 
always ran to the garden gate and barked 
and snarled with shocking rudeness when 
the jeeps and lorries passed. 

One hot afternoon, my father sat read- 
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ing in the kitchen when he heard a fearful 
row. He guessed that the dogs were being 
rude to the soldiers. Some time later he 
heard the sound of boots creaking on the 
gravel path and someone knocked at the 
door, My father slowly got up and went to 
the door. The man who stood there seemed 
to be a Sergeant. 

“Those two black dogs yours?” he de- 
manded as soon as he saw my father, 

“Yes,” said he, feeling offended at his 
tone. . 

“Come out!” ordered the man, 


My father silently followed him. The 
road outside was a narrow one, In the mid- 
dle stood a jeep followed by a long train 
of lorries all full of military people. The 
dogs sat before the front wheels of the jeep 
snarling at anyone who dared to come 
within a yard of them. A few soldiers were 
trying to frighten them away with sticks 
only to retreat hastily when the dogs rose, 


baring their white fangs and snarling and 
snapping most frightfully, their hair stand- 
ing on end. 

“Call them off,” the sergent ordered. My 
father was choking with laughter but seeing 
one or two guns levelled at the dogs, he 
called the dogs to him. 

Hearing their master the dogs got up 
slowly, yawned, stretched themselves, then 
came a few steps forward and kicked a 
lot of dust and pebbles all over the jeep 
and retired into the garden looking very 
satisfied. 

My father shook with laughter as he led 
them into the house and treated them to 
bones and biscuits, Afterwards when he re- 
lated the incident to his family, everyone 
made a fuss over the dogs who frisked 
about, delighted with so much attention be- 
ing showered on them. 

—Aabha Bakaya, SR 8457 New Delhi 

(5 Points) 
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“There is one kind of charity common enough among 
us...though I do not think it the best thing we can 
have. It ts that patch-work philanthropy which clothes 
the ragged, feeds the poor, and heals the sick and 
halt. I am far from decrying the noble spirit which 
seeks to help a poor or suffering fellow-being . What 
advances a nation or community 1s not so much to 
prop up its weakest and most helpless members, as to 
lift up the best and most gifted so as to make them 
of the greatest service to the country. I prefer this 
constructive philanthropy which seeks to educate and 
develop the faculties of the best of our young.. ” 


JN Tata 


— “) HELPING PEOPLE TO HELP THEMSELVES 
ok) TATA ENTERPRISES 
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Mithu, Dacca, Bangladesh: We were happy 
to know you have seen a copy of SUNSHINE 
and want to become a subscriber. It is easy 
—just send us a Money Order through 
your post office, or a bank draft for Indian 
rupees seven. There is no extra charge for 
postage to subscribers in Bangladesh, Tell 
your friends too about SUNSHINE. We 
do not have any agents there, but ten or 
more of you can combine and get the 
magazine at the concessional rate of Rs 6 
each, 


Charolia Yunus SR 8519: Please note that 
the April and May issues are combined. 
Hence there is no separate May issue. 
(Other readers who complained of non-re- 


ceipt of the May issue also note. ) 


We are sorry to know that you receive 
your copy so late every month, Since it is 
despatched quite promptly and always be- 
fore the 4th of the month, it seems that the 
fault lies with your post office. You may 
make a written complaint to the Senior 
Superintendent of Post Offices or your 
Postal Circle and get to the root of the cause 
for this delay. With quizzes and contests 
having date deadlines we would like you to 
receive the copy in time. 

We hope you liked the stamps we sent you 
for introducing Ishaque to SUNSHINE. 


Sheriar Demehri SR 7549: We have re- 
ceived your puzzles, laughs and By You and 
are considering them for publication. 


Our Points System was introduced in June 
last year. Points are awarded to Subscribers 
for correct solutions to quizzes, contribu- 
tions published, reports from Special Cor- 
respondents, prize winning essays in con- 
tests and helpful replies to special questions. 


The Editor decides the (cash) ‘value’ of 
each point at the time of the Prize Distribu- 
tion, which is announced twice a year. The 
first prize distribution was announced last 
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December. The next will be announced in 
September for Points scored from January to 
June. For more details see the issues of 
June, August, September and December of 
last year, (These issues are available for 
50 P. each for those who wish to have 
them.) 


Chaitali Guha SR 4980: Thank you for your 
compliments to SUNSHINE. We feel happy 
to know that it is so popular with you, your 
parents and your friends. As soon as your 
friends send us their orders you can claim 
your stamp packets, Remember to send us 
a stamped envelope along with the names 
of the friends you've introduced, See July 
issue p. 34 and keep up your good work! 


Subscribers from Little Flower School, 
Dibrugarh: Please note that your Teacher's 
Certificate along with a Pen Friend request 
or a By You, etc. must certify that you are 
subscribers to SUNSHINE and not just 
students of the school. However, it would 
be easier if your teacher in charge of 
SUNSHINE. could send us a list of the names 
of the subscribers, This would enable us to 
allot individual SR Numbers to all of you 
and also save your teacher the time and 
trouble of writing out a certificate each 
time you want to enter contests, have your 
names published in the Pen friends section 
and so on, 


ee SS Se 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 


A LOT OF PASTRIES 


60 men can eat 60 pastries in the same time (114 
minutes) as 114 men can eat 114 pastries One man 
can eat 60 pastries in 60 X 1144 — 90 minutes. To 
do it in 30 minutes, 90 + 30 or 3 men are required. 


HOW MANY NAILS? 


Fight. One nail in each of the four corners, plus 
one nail in the middle of each of the four sides. 


RIDDLES 


1.A pair of scissors, 2. It looks round. 3. Rope. 4. 
Volume Nine. 5. On a clockface. 


THINK AND WRITE 


(June '72 Contest—‘“Sports vs Studies” ) 


5 Points to S. Viswanath (SR 8718) and Somnath 

Routh (SR 3098); 4 Points to Satchit Dokras (SR 

8595) and Crescence Fernandes (SR 7812); 3 points 

to P. I. Varuthunny (SR 8252). Asit Parekh (SR 

8789) and Prakash D, Sheth (SR 8511). 

Extracts of interesting views and useful suggestions 
may be published later. 
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ood news for Philatelists! The P and T 
Department of the Govt. of INDIA has 
at last decided to go gay with regard to 
special stamps, This is going to be possible 


now because of the new multi-colour 
printing press recently imported for the 
Govt. Printing Press at Nasik. 

A special design sub-committee, com- 
posed of well-known artists and philatelists, 
is appointed to go into the details, Famous 
paintings by Indian artists will be repro- 
duced in full colour, and in order that the 
fine details may show clearly, the stamps 
will be made larger than the commemora- 
tive stamps we have had so far. 

The first multi-coloured stamp printed 
at the new press—commemorating the In- 
ternational Union of Railways—was brought 
out early last month. 


N annual sports fes- ! 

tival is held in Mu- 
nich, BAVARIA'S cap- fei 
ital in which thousands } 
of youngsters take part. 3 
It is “an experience for 
young and old”, accord. 
ing to the newspaper # 
‘Suddeutsche Zeitung’. 
ll-year old Heidi 
Muller clocked 6.8 secs. 
over 50 metres and 15- 
year old Hermann Ber- 
ger cleared 5.89 metres 
in the long jump. Great | 
applause went also to 
the 1,200 girls in col- 
oured shirts (photo) 
who demonstrated rhy- 
thmic gymnastic dances 
to beat music, 
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ith a distance of 6.73 metres, the long- 
\ \ jump champion Meta Antenen of SWIT- 
ZERLAND was among the leaders after the 
first heats of the long jump at the European 
championship in Helsinki last year, Before 
the heats were over, her chief rival, Ingrid 
Mickler-Berker of Germany, had to take 
part in the 100-metre relay. Meta Antenen 
insisted that the German girl be given more 
than the regulation time to recover, As a 
result, Ingrid went on to take the title with 
a jump of 6.76 metres. 

Her generosity won Meta Antenen the 
international Pierre de Coubertin Trophy, 
a gold medal awarded each year by the 
International Fair Play Committee. (Unesco 
Features) 


here has been considerable increase in 

export of sports goods from INDIA re- 
cently. A mission of Trade experts from 
Germany, Sweden, Belgium, Italy and 
U.S.A. visited factories producing sports 
goods to test the quality of items and made 
suggestions that would increase the demand 
for footballs, cricket bats and hockey sticks, 
for women in particular, As a result of this 
expert advice orders worth more than 


$100,000 were placed. Carrom boards and 
sports shoes are also good foreign exchange 
earners. 

The State Trading Corporation of India 
in cooperation with the Ministry of Defence 
has plans to use 8,000 handicapped service- 
men in these sports factories, 
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Mother: Get up, Bhagwan. The birds were 
up hours ago. 

Bhagwan: If I had to sleep on the branch of 
a tree, Mother, I'd be up hours ago too, 
Father: Get me a shovel quick! Ramu’s stuck 
in the mud up to his shoelaces, 

Mother: His shoelaces? Why doesn’t he just 
walk out? 

Father: He went in head first. 


*% % % 


“Just what good have you done for hu- 
manity?"’ asked the judge before passing 
sentence on the pickpocket. 

“Well,” replied the confirmed criminal 
thoughifully, “I've kept three or four detec- 
tives working regularly.” 

* % *% 

Letter to a magazine: 

“Dear Sir: When | subscribed to your 
publication a year ago you said that if | 
wasn't satisfied at the end of the year | could 
have my money back. On second thoughts 
to save you the trouble of returning it, you 
may use the money for renewing my sub- 
scription for the next year.” 

% % Fy 
Insurance agent: Don't you think you should 
have the furniture in your school building in- 
sured against theft? 
Principal: Yes, all except the clocks; every- 
one watches them. 

¥ ¥ % 


The teacher had been giving a lesson on 
the reindeer, its habitat, habits, and uses. 
However, Satish, was not paying attention, 
so the teacher questioned him. 

“Now, Satish, what is the use of the rein- 
deer?”’ 

The startled youngster looked confused, 
then replied, “It makes things grow.” 
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Sailesh: The driver of that car ahead of us 
must be one of my school teachers. 
Mother: What makes you say so? 
Sailesh: He's so stubborn about letting us 
Pass, 
% * FY 


“By Jove, old chap, when I look at one 
of your paintings I stand and wonder... .” 
mused the art critic. \ 

‘How | did it?"’ queried the artist eagerly. 

“No; WHY.” 


* * % 


“For a man with no experience you're 
asking for a really high wage,” said the 
prospective employer. 

“Well,” replied the applicant, ‘the work's 
much harder when you don’t know what 
you're doing.” 

# % % 


“Papa, are you growing taller all the 
time?” 
“No, my child. Why do you ask?” 
“Because the top of your head is begin- 
ning to poke through your hair.”’ 
% % * 


The company’s employment office was 
checking on an applicant's list of references. 
“How long did this man work for you?” 
a former employer was asked. 
“About four hours,”” was the quick reply. 
“Why, he told us he'd been here a long 
time,”’ the astonished caller said 
“Oh, yes,”” answered the ex-employer, 
“he was here for two years.” 
* % * 


“Sir, did I hear correctly?” asked the new 
secretary. ‘l’'m to make twenty-six copies 
of each letter?" 

“Yes, that’s right,’ replied the boss. 

“May I ask why?"’ 


“Sure. We file one under each letter of 
the alphabet, Then we're sure of finding 
them.” 

* % # 


An old mountaineer and his lazy son were 
sitting in front of the fire smoking their 
pipes, crossing and uncrossing their legs. 
After a long period of silence, the father 
said, “Son, step outside and see if it is 
raining.”’ 

Without looking up, the son said, *‘Oh Pa, 
why don't we just call in the dog and see 
if he is wet?” 
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11 t= (The Terror of Roopholi Ghat) 


crisp and cold, but the sun began warming 
up at ten o’clock, and soon afterwards I 
saw the huge bulk of the mugger creep up 
to its usual spot on the eastern bank. I was 
well camouflaged behind a bush near the 
opposite bank, ready to shoot. 

Here a digression is necessary, When a 
crocodile, be it the blunt-nosed mugger or 
the long narrow-nosed gavial, is wounded, 
its first and instinctive reaction is to get 
back into the water as quickly as possible. 
It follows, therefore, that if a crocodile is 
not “anchored” by the first shot, the shikari 
has no time for a second. Depending on the 
severity of the wound, the crocodile then 
dies, or remains alive, but under the water; 
or if the wound is severe, it is driven to 
surface that part of its body which is 
wounded, This surfacing is generally done 
within an hour of being shot. 


Making sure that the first two rounds in 
my magazine rifle were Dum-Dum, I shot 
the mugger low down in the belly. Since it 
was basking head away from the river, its 
instinctive rush forward carried it further 
up the bank before it turned to splash noisi- 
ly back into the river, This slight delay 
gave me a chance for a second shot, but 
this was at the tail. 

Now my two boatmen and | walked 
downstream while the boatmen on the other 
side did the same. Eyes glued to the river, 
we waited. Half an hour went by before a 
signal from one of the boatmen on the op- 
posite bank indicated that my plan had not 
failed. Crossing the river half a mile up- 
stream, | made my way quietly through the 
high grass and soon came up to the boat- 
men who had signalled. 

The mugger was directly below the bank. 
Easing off my safety catch I crawled to- 
wards the bank which here had an eight- 
foot vertical drop, The mugger was there, 
facing me, and although the eyes were open 
I felt sure it was too stunned to notice me. 
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It could not have felt the heavy bullet which 
crashed into its brain a moment later, 


Victory Signal 


I then fired three shots into the air as a 
victory signal to the ghatwalla, who prompt- 
ly came down in the ghat boat with about 
half the village in it. Soon afterwards the 
mugger was securely tied to the side of the 
boat which was pulled back to the ghat by 
many willing hands, Pathetic scenes follow- 
ed as old men and women roundly cursed 
and abused the animal and hit it with lathis 
and stones, “He destroyed my son,” wailed 
one old woman. “He drowned my only bul- 
lock,” cried another, 

Curious to know the result of my first 
shot, I had the mugger turned upside down 
and found a jagged hole the size of a saucer 
in its belly; the second shot had merely torn 
off a lump of flesh from the tail. It was also 
interesting to find the old shikari’s bail, 
fired the previous year, embedded two in- 
ches deep in the reptile’s side, 

In the meantime the villagers had good- 
naturedly grabbed my rifle, which they bore 
off triumphantly to a shrine under a peepal 
tree where it was fervently laid down and 
smeared with colour. 

The mugger measured over 17 feet from 
nose to tail but the skin was almost value- 
less on account of the big hole in the belly. 
The stomach yielded six iron bangles, some 
anklets and a gold Mohur pendant which 
was said to have belonged to the Marwari 
youth, Skulls and partly digested human 
remains were solemnly cast back into the 
river, and this was followed by offerings of 
large quantities of buffalo milk, the vil- 
lagers’ thanksgiving to Mother Kosi for 
giving up the fiend that had terrorized them 
for so long. 


Give me a mind that is not bored, that 
does not whimper, whine, or sigh. Don’t let 
me worry overmuch about the fussy thing 


called I. 
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beara atch Met we maton 


INDIAN 


Baljit Singh, (b 16) 
C/o J. S. K. Singh, 
Golwara Market, 
PATNA CITY, Bihar. 
Stamps, reading. 


Masoom Ali Khan, (b 12) 
A/28 Aziz Cottage, 
A. M. Jaipuriya Road, 
KANPUR, U.P. 

Riding, cricket, music. 


Vijay S. Hebbal, (b 14) 

“(juruprasad” Ramnagar, 

DHARWAR 1, Mysore. 
Stamps. sketching, reading. 


Umesh Chander, (b 16) 
23/24, Bhaghwati Bhavan, 
Tel Mandi, Pahar Ganj, 
NEW DELHI 55 

Pen friends. 


Sunil Rajput, (b 16) 

175, Mahendra Mansion, 

L. J. Road, 4th Floor, 

Dadar, BOMBAY 28. 
Swimming, view cards, reading. 


Bobby K. Joseph, (b 15) 

C/o K, S. Joseph, Manager, 

Sri Chitra Mills, 

Kalamasserry, 

ALWAYE 4, Kerala. 
Stamps, coins. 


Varuthunny P. I., (b 18) 
C/o P. V. Ittikuru, 
Anaparampu Road, 
KATTAKAMPAL P. 0., 
Trichur Dt, Kerala. 
Stamps, reading, view cards. 


Sheriar Demehri, (b 14) 
Khudabux Building 
8rd Floor, Room No. 10 


Mazagaon T, T, BOMBAY 10. 


Stamps, view cards, sports. 


FOREIGN 


Elisabet Angenberg, (g 14) 

Nybodagatan 1, 

171 42 SOLNA, Sweden, 
Sports, animals. 


Md. Mohsin, (b 16) 

Sunshine Cable and Rubber 

works, 

Tongi, DACCA, Bangladesh. 
Reading, painting, coins. 


——— an 


Only subscribers are entitled to 
have their names published. 
Please write CLEARLY your 
name, age, address, interests 
(not more than three), SR No., 
Boy/Girl, Age limit: 18 years. 
Names of foreign boys and 
girls are accepted even if they 
are not Subscribers. 


Olushola Adekunmi, (b 17) 
Tunde Murphy Okodabi, (b 17) 
Al-Mutairu Lad Busarry, (b 17) 
Adedamola Tade, (b 14) 


All from: 


Ibadan Boys’ High School, 

P. O, Box 263, 

IBADAN, Nigeria. 
Running, reading, swimming. 
Reading, sports. 

Table tennis, music, reading 


Tony Adeola Shokefun, (b 18) 

S W. 7/138 A, 

Oshinkanlu Road, 

Oke-Bola, IBADAN, Nigeria 
Swimming, sports, reading. 


Kolawole Onatolu, (b 18) 

Jgbobi College, 

Yaba, LAGOS, Nigeria. 
Films, photography, reading 


INDIA 


(Answers to July Quiz) 


I. (1) None 

(2) (a) The privy purses and other 
privileges of the princes were abolished !ast 
year. (b) A citizen's right to property was 
excluded from the Fundamental Rights gua- 
ranteed to every citizen by the Constitution 
this vear. 
Il. (1) Aireraft, Ocean Liners, Streptomy- 
cin. 

(2) Locomotives, steel, penicillin 

Ill. (a) Three. (b) One against China in 
1962 and two against Pakistan—in 1965 
and 1971. (c) The 1962 war against China; 
the open, heavy fighting alone lasted for 
about 7 weeks. 
IV. 1. S. lagannathan. 2. G_ S. Pathak 
(Vice President of India). 3. Achuta Menon. 
4. Air Chief Marsha! Pratap Chandra Lal. 
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V. Delhi; Chandigarh; Goa, Daman and 


Diu. 

VI. 1928, ‘32, ‘39, 48, ‘52, ‘56 and ‘64. 
VII. Against England: 2 0 in 1961-62 and 
1-0 in 1971; against New Zea'and: 3-1 in 
1969; against West Indies: 1-0 in 1971. 
VIIL. 1. Sultana Razia. 2. Raikumari Amrit 
Kaur. 3 Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit. 4. Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu, 

IX. 1. False. (Gandhiji and manv other 
freedom fighters believed in “Villagism” 
and in trusteeship by owners of industry.) 
2. True. 3, False. (At the time of Independ- 
ence, Britain owed India about Rs. 2,000 
crores for war-time purchases.) 4. True. 

X. (1) 1956 (2) 1930 (3) 1966 (4) 
1951 (5) 1929. 


A CORRECTION 


In the ‘Vietnam’ answers in the July issue (p, 27). 
in answer 4 the areas of North and South Vietnam 
got interchanged. Pease correct according’ v 

Also, in answer 3 please read Tonkin instead of 
Tonking 
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WORDS IN THIS ISSUE 


(The Terror of ...) reconnoitre—explore 
an area (pronounced ‘rek-o-noi-ter' ), 
camouflage—to hide by disguising (pro- 
nounced ‘kam-oo-flaazh’), paroxysm—a fit 
or spasm caused by sharp, sudden attacks of 
Pain (pronounced ‘par-ok-sizm'). digres= 
sion—a temporary departure from the main 
subject in talking or writing (pronounced 
‘die-gresh-un’ with stress on second syllable), 
(20,000 Leagues ...) sounding—measure- 
ment of depth (of a body of water). faculty 
—sense (of hearing, seeing, feeling, etc), 
(pronounced ‘fak-ul-ti’ with stress on first 
syllable). battering-ram—a machine for- 
merly used to break down the walls of cast- 
les, forts, cities before the invention of gun 
powder and heavy guns, The Greeks and 
Romans used a beam with a heavy metal 
head often shaped like the head of a ram 
(male sheep), vivifying—life-giving, nostal- 
gia—homesickness; a longing to go back to 
one’s home (pronounced ‘nos-tal-ji-aa’ with 
stress on second syllable). venerate—look 
upon with feelings of deep respect (stress 
on first syllable). remorse—repentance; feel- 
ing of deep sorrow for having done a wrong 
(pronounced ‘rimaurs’ with stress on second 
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How Well Have You Read This Issue? 


State whether the following statements are TR 
If you think a statement is false, correct it. 
Send 
Names of Supscripers (please quote your 
sending the correct solution will b 
LAST DATE: August 20 

N.B.: Note the change in the above 
oe ee See oe ee G00 


1. 
manufactured in India in- 
creased by over 20 times 


during 1951-71, enough water 


your answers to ConTEsts, SuNSHINE, Poona 1 


e published. 


The number of bicycles been able to produce artifi- 
i cial rains at a very low cost. 
5. Lake Gobindsagar has 


needs for one year, 


syllable). maelstrom—a dangerous whirl- 
pool off the west coast of Norway—hence 
any violent whirlpool (stress on first syllable 
Pronounced ‘mail’), appease—pacify (stress 
on first syllable). 

Our Camping Trip .. .) chas 
opening in the earth's surface 
‘kazm’). ultra-marine—deep bl 


POINTS WINNERS 


HOW WELL HAVE You READ THIS ISSUE? 
(June ’72) 


3 Points to: Susan Mezynski 
Parikh SR 7610, S. A. Ramesh Rangan SR 7973. 
P. Bobby George SR 8009, Satchit Dokras SR 8595. 


A QUIZ ON VIETNAM (June '72) 


3 Points to: D. Jyotsna Murty SR 7333 

2 Points to: S. A| Ramesh Rangan SR 7975, Laxman 
Das SR 8366, Chaitali Guha SR 4980, P. Ravikant 
Rao SR 8451, Bharat Gagwani SR 8535, S, Viswa- 
nath SR 8718, Somnath Routh SR 3098/2, Sanj.v 
S. Tipnis SR 7044, Shekhar Sood SR 7833, Santanu 
Chowdhury SR 4121/32. 

1 Point to: Salim Jagmag SR 8502, Prakash D. Sheth 
SR 8511, Satchit Dokras SR 8595, Chandrashekar 
M. Vaze SR 8703, Crescence Fernandes SR 7812, 
Carmela Sawian SR 4105/54. 


‘THINK AND WRITE’ (June ’72): See P, 33 


m—a deep 
(pronounced 
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SR 5390/5, Suhrid 
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LAST MONTH'S QUIZ 


1. True. 2, True, 3. False, 4, False, 
5. True, 6, True. 7. True. 
UE or FALse. 


CLOsInG THgUGHT 


S. R. No.) 


If we all discharce 

our duties, rights will 
not be far to seek. 
—Mahatma Gandhi 


for India’s 


2. Sri Aurobindo went to : 

Pondicherry to start an 6: The maelstrom is a 

ashram there. violent whirlpool off the west 
coast of Norway. 

3. India has not won a 7. The ‘Old Faithful’ gey- y 


single medal in any individual 
event in the Olympics so far. 


4. Israeli scientists have each eruption. 
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ser throws out more than 
10,000 gallons of water in 
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Sunshine 


| Sunil bowled a short bail. | tried to cut, 
il (Dut eciged! a catch to the wicket keepen. 


aS 
te ime 


ae 
NT ee 
WARTS | 


(And € you hit wits 
\ fad force you will 
Swihs row Covn~ 
\ise: you may 


evan find yours?! 


smokes to deal with short pails\f = 
Pp instance, YOU COX Biay IF 
the hook.Move 70 your | 
right sothat te ball 
Comes high Up or 
youn left. Hit with 


het Cleow 
propanly, your 
Ghens will becowe 
weak ard soft, 
|Latar they may 
joouse Sepious 
Htrouble— even | 
loss OF teeta. =f 
That's why you | 
must brush your 
meh pesulorly 
Wilts Forjson's 


the toothpaste 
created by 
a dentist 


— 
$0 you shoulcli’t ever forget fo brush your teelA— 
night and moruivg—wit Forhav's Tooilpaste, 
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letus win the revolution 
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